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Richard  Smith,  45,  was  charged  with  a  rape  upon 
Mary  Green,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Peter,  on  the  24th  of 
July,  1835. 

Mr.  Amos  called  Mary  Green,  the  prosecutrix,  who 
said  that  she  shall  be  fourteen  years  of  age  on  the  14th 
of  next  May;  she  was  servant  to  the  prisoner,  who  was 
a  draper,  in  Carrington-street,  she  lived  with  him  three 
weeks.  About  half-past  ten  in  the  evening  of  Thursday, 
July  23,  he  sent  her  for  some  ale  ;  her  mistress  was  gone 
to  Derby,  and  at  that  time  there  was  no  one  besides 
herself  and  master,  in  the  house  ;  a  little  girl,  about  four 
years  old,  did  sleep  in  the  house  that  night;  was  sent 
for  a  pint  and  a  half  of  ale,  which  she  brought  from  a 
public-house  in  Lister-gate  ;  her  master  gave  her  some 
of  the  ale,  about  half  of  it ;  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
giving  her  about  half  a  glass  full  to  her  supper,  but  she 
had  as  much  again  as  usual  that  night.  He  told  her 
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to  drink  it.  He  sent  her  out  again  soon  after,  for  a  jug  of 
hot  water,  from  the  Carrington  Arms,  he  mixed  some 
brandy  and  water  in  two  half- pint  glasses,  and  told  her 
to  drink  of  it ;  he  told  her  not  to  tell  her  mistress,  but 
they  would  enjoy  themselves  while  she  was  out.  He 
told  her  to  drink  it  up,  she  said  she  would  not,  as  she 
felt  quite  tipsy ;  he  said  “  oh  no,  you  have  not  bad  half 
enough  to  make  you  tipsy,”  and  again  told  her  to  drink 
it  up.  She  said  she  would  not  have  any  more.  He 
then  got  up,  came  towards  her,  put  his  arms  round  her 
neck,  and  teemed  it  down  her  throat ;  he  then  kissed 
her  ;  she  lit  a  candle,  and  went  towards  the  stairs;  he 
mixed  some  more  brandy  and  water,  and  said  she  should 
neither  go  up  stairs,  nor  out  of  doors,  till  she  had  taken 
some  more  ;  she  felt  afraid,  and  drank  it.  She  had 
tasted  brandy  and  water  before,  but  this  tasted  bitter. 
She  went  up  stairs,  and  pulled  off  her  shoes  and  stock¬ 
ings  ;  she  felt  very  ill,  and  lay  down  in  her  clothes. 
She  fell  asleep,  and  did  not  recollect  any  thing  till  she 
was  awoke  by  her  master’s  violence;  she  found  herself 
undressed  in  bed,  and  him  in  bed  with  her. — (Here  the 
witness,  who  delivered  her  evidence  with  great  modesty, 
and  many  tears, detailed  circumstances,  such  as  showed 
the  commission  of  a  capital  offence)  she  struggled,  and 
fought  at  him,  and  got  out  of  bed  ;  she  heard  the  watch¬ 
man  call  “  half-past  two,”  when  she  heard  that,  she  was 
about  to  screech  out,  when  he  put  his  hand  before  her 
mouth.  She  began  to  dress  herself.  He  said,  “  Mary, 
my  dear,  don’t  get  up,  but  come  into  bed  again.”  She 
dressed  herself,  and  went  into  the  back  yard  ;  she  sat 
upon  some  small  green  steps,  used  for  hanging  up 
clothes.  He  came,  and  said,  “  Come  in,  you  will  take 
cold;”  she  remained  out  half-an-hour,  and  felt  very  ill  ; 
she  went  into  the  house,  and  begged  of  him  to  let  her  go 
home  ;  he  refused,  and  told  her  she  should  not  go  home; 
she  then  begged  to  go  out  for  a  walk,  and  he  let  her  go ; 
she  made  the  best  of  her  way  home  to  her  father  and 
mother’s  bouse,  in  Paradise-street.  She  rapped,  and  her 
father  came  to  the  window,  she  told  him  to  let  her  in,  he 
did  so  ;  her  mother  met  her  on  the  stairs,  and  she  told 
her  what  had  taken  place.  Her  master  never  had  taken 
any  liberty  with  her  before. 

Cross  examined  hy  Mr.  Whitehiirst. — Did  not  say  a 
year  ago  that  she  was  fourteen,  and  that  her  mother  had 
some  good  reason  for  saying  she  was  only  thirteen  ; 
knows  a  person  in  Poplar  place  named  Seals;  never 
told  him  so.  Has  never  applied  to  make  this  matter  up  ; 
has  no  knowledge  that  her  father  or  mother  has  done  so. 
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Her  mistress  had  said  she  would  take  her  a  month  on 
trial ;  she  expected  to  stop  on  ;  thinks  she  did  on  the 
day  in  question,  ask  her  master  to  ask  of  her  mistress  to 
let  her  stop.  Thinks  she  asked  her  master  that  day  fov 
some  shop  goods ;  her  mistress  was  in  the  parlour;  it 
was  after  breakfast ;  is  sure  her  mistress  was  up  ;  the 
articles  came  to  more  than  5s.,  did  not  pay  for  them. 
Mrs.  Smith  went  to  Derby  by  her  mother’s  advice,  and 
her  mother  wrote  to  a  relation  at  Derby  to  find  her 
lodgings  ;  took  the  things  home  at  night.  He  gave  her 
some  fruit  that  evening  about  half-past-nine.  He  was 
in  the  shop,  and  she  was  in  the  kitchen  ironing;  he 
shut  up  his  shop,  about  half-past  ten,  and  told  her  to  lay 
the  cloth  for  supper.  It  was  her  custom  to  fetch  the  ale; 
supped  with  him,  as  it  was  her  habit  to  do.  When  her 
mistress  was  at  home,  she  generally  brought  a  quart  of 
ale.  She  could  not  eat  any  supper  that  night,  she  did 
not  often  eat  at  supper,  she  sometimes  did  not  have  any 
ale.  She  did  object  the  last  time  to  finish  the  ale;  she 
said,  “  no,  thank  you,  I  have  had  enough  ;”  he  said  “  non¬ 
sense,  drink  it  up.”  She  was  generally  told  to  put  the 
supper  things  by,  she  was  not  told  to  do  so  that  night, 
and  she  left  them. — She  did  put  them  away,  what  she 
before  said  was  a  mistake ;  she  asked  him  if  he  had 
done,  and  he  said  “  yes,”  and  she  took  the  dishes  down 
stairs ;  she  was  not  accustomed  to  wrap  up  the  table¬ 
cloth  and  therefore  she  left  it  on  the  table.  It  was 
usual  for  her  to  sit  after  supper  in  the  same  room  with 
them.  She  sat  in  a  chair  near  the  window?;  she  did 
not  ask  her  master  if  she  was  to  go  to  bed  ;  when  she 
fetched  the  ale,  she  asked  if  she  should  bolt  the  shop- 
door,  and  he  said  “  no,  you  will  have  to  go  out  again.” 
Had  only  been  once  before  to  the  Carrington  Arms  for 
hot  water;  the  fire  in  the  house  was  out.  Had  tasted 
brandy  before,  when  her  father  was  ill  of  the  bowel  com¬ 
plaint.  The  prisoner  drank  out  of  a  different  glass  to 
that  she  did  ;  did  not  see  him  mix  it.  When  he  kissed 
her  she  struggled  and  fought  at  him  ;  he  went  away, 
shelit  the  candle  to  go  up  stairs,  and  he  mixed  some 
more,  and  said  she  should  not  go.  She  felt  much 

alarmed  then.  There  was  some  of  the  brandv  and 

* 

water  spilt  down  her  bosom,  and  on  her  clothes.  Had 
had  some  gooseberries,  but  no  liquor  before  the  ale. 
Does  not  know  whether  she  vomited  or  not  after  she  got 
up  stairs. — She  struggled  with  him,  and  got  one  of  her 
hands  at  liberty,  and  fought  him  in  the  face  ;  she  then 
got  away  from  him ;  was  sufficiently  sensible  to  hear 
the  watchman,  it  was  while  she  was  getting  away  that 
she  heard  him,  he  had  his  hand  upon  her  mouth  about  a 
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minute ;  previous  to  this  she  did  not  call  out ;  does  not 
know  that  the  partition  walls  are  thin;  never  during 
the  three  weeks  heard  a  noise  of  what  was  passing  in 
the  adjoining  houses.  She  did  not  call  out,  because  she 
could  not  get  her  breath.  He  did  not  oppose  her 
dressing  herself,  she  went  down,  but  could  not  get  out  at 
the  street  door.  The  reason  she  went  into  the  yard,  wras 
that  she  thought  she  could  knock  at  Mrs.  Smith’s  door, 
if  he  attacked  her  again  ;  several  houses  open  into  one 
common  yard ;  there  is  a  door  from  that  yard  to  the 
public-house  yard ;  he  came  again  to  the  door,  but  did 
not  come  up  to  her;  she  went  into  the  house,  and  beg¬ 
ged  of  him  to  let  her  go.  The  next  morning,  her  head 
ached  much,  she  felt  low,  and  had  much  pain,  thought 
it  necessary  to  consult  some  doctor.  Did  not  say  any¬ 
thing  to  her  master,  or  reproach  him  for  his  violence. 
Knows  John  Newham,  never  told  Hopewell  to  go  to 
him  ;  never  made  use  of  certain  language  to  either  of 
them. 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  Amos. — Never  saw  Hopewell  and 
Newham  but  once  at  Seals’s,  and  Mrs.  Seals  was  by ; 
Seals  was  not  present.  Never  had  any  of  the  indecent 
conversation  of  the  kind  detailed  with  any  young  men. 

By  the  Judge. — The  prisoner  was  undressed  when  he 
was  in  bed;  she  had  only  her  shift  on;  she  found  her 
clothes  on  a  box  that  was  under  the  window,  close  to  the 
bed  foot;  usually,  when  she  undressed  herself,  she  placed 
her  clothes  upon  the  bed  ;  she  remembered  that  she  pull¬ 
ed  off  her  shoes  and  stockings,  but  had  no  knowledge  how 
she  came  undressed;  she  always  put  her  clothes  on  the 
bed,  except  when  she  had  her  Sunday  frock  on,  and  that 
she  had  used  to  hang  upon  the  bed-post.  She  does  not 
remember  ever  having  occasion  for  a  doctor  before  that 
occasion. 

This  examination  occupied  above  two  hours. 

Martha  Green,  mother  of  the  prosecutrix,  said  her 
daughter  would  soon  be  fourteen ;  her  daughter  came 
home  about  half-past  eight  in  the  evening  of  July  23, 
and  stayed  about  ten  minutes;  she  came  for  a  little  bas¬ 
ket.  She  came  again  about  half- past  three  in  the  morn- 
in  ;  she  rattled  the  latch,  and  waked  her ;  her  husband 
got  up,  and  opened  the  window ;  heard  her  say,  “  oh, 
father,  let  me  in  ;”  he  went  down  stairs ;  witness  met 
her  at  the  bottom  of  the  stairs,  she  seemed  very  ill ;  wit¬ 
ness  asked  why  she  came  so  early  in  the  morning  ;  she 
said,  “  oh  mother,  I  shall  die.”  Witness  helped  her  up 
to  her  sister’s  bed-room,  when  she  told  her  all  that  had 
occurred.  Witness  felt  much  flurried,  and  w'ent  to  her 
own  rooni ;  in  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  she  went  and 
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examined  her  linen,  and  also  her  person.  The  witness 
then  described  appearances. 

Cross-examined.—  She  was  so  ill,  that  it  would  have 
been  impossible  to  have  concealed  it.  Witness  first  asked 
what  had  happened. 

Mr.  John  Northern  Thompson,  surgeon,  was  called  in, 
on  the  morning  of  July  24,  at  half-past  four  o’clock;  he 
examined  her  person,  and  stated  the  appearances.  Fiona 
his  evidence,  it  appeared  that  the  girl  could  have  had  no 
previous  intercourse  with  any  person.  There  were  two 
bruises,  one  on  her  shoulder,  and  the  other  on  her  back, 
which  were  sore. 

Cross-examined. — The  same  appearances  would  be  ob¬ 
served,  whether  with  or  without  consent. 

Re-examined.-—  Cannot,  from  his  examination,  say  whe¬ 
ther  there  had  been  consent  or  not. 

By  the  Judge. — The  bruises  on  the  body  were  recent. 

The  prisoner  being  called  on  for  his  defence,  com¬ 
menced  reading  a  long  written  statement,  which  began 
by  observing,  that  as  counsel  were  not  allowed  to  speak 
for  him,  he  must  claim  the  indulgence  of  the  court  and 
jury,  while  he  endeavoured  to  address  a  few  observations 
which  he  had  prepared.  He  understood  that  learned 
judges  had  frequently  remarked,  in  regard  to  cases  of  this 
kind,  that  they  were  most  easily  made,  and  most  difficult 
to  answer,  because  it  was  always  done  in  secret.  He 
put  it  to  each  one  of  the  jury,  whether,  if  a  charge  of 
this  kind  was  made  against  them,  they  should  not  find  it 
impossible  to  meet  it ;  and  whether,  if  in  an  unguarded 
moment,  when  any  one  of  them  should  be  left  alone  with 
a  female  in  the  house,  and  a  connection  should  volunta- 
rily  take  place,  and  afterwards,  in  dread  of  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  a  discovery,  a  charge  of  violation  should  be 
made,  how  any  of  them  would  be  able  to  answer  it.  He 
then  made  some  observations  on  not  having  an  attorney 
when  he  was  committed,  and  put  it  to  the  jury,  whether, 
if  he  had  been  guilty  of  such  an  offence,  for  which  his 
life  was  liable  to  be  forfeited,  whether  he  should  have  re¬ 
mained  in  Nottingham,  where  he  had  no  acquaintance 
no  connections,  when  it  would  be  no  pain  or  loss  to  him 
to  remove  away.  His  friends  and  connections  were  far 
distant,  and  therefore  he  had  not  the  means  of  bringing 
any  of  them  in  his  favour.  He  concluded  by  declaring 
his  innocence,  and  relying  on  the  acquittal  of  the  jury, 
adverting  to  the  fact,  that  innocent  persons  had  been  ex¬ 
ecuted  on  such  charges,  and  afterwards  their  innocence 
discovered.  He  trusted  that  their  verdict  would  save 
him  from  ignominy  and  death. 
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Margaret  Smith,  wife  of  Peter  Stanley  Smith,  is  no 
relation  of  the  prisoner ;  he  lived  next  door  to  her  in 
Carrington-street,  for  six  or  eight  weeks.  One  of  her 
daughters  was  ill  on  the  night  in  question ;  w  itness  was 
up  till  one  o’clock  ;  her  daughter  slept  in  the  room,  on 
the  other  side  of  the  wall,  adjoining  where  Mary  Green 
slept ;  if  there  were  any  extra  noise,  could  hear  it ;  could 
hear  loud  conversation;  if  people  were  getting  up  early, 
before  there  was  any  stir  in  the  street,  they  could  hear 
the  noise.  If  awake,  could  have  heard  a  person  scream. 
Heard  no  noise  or  disturbance  during  that  night. 

Cross-examined,.— Was  in  her  own  room  from  one 
o’clock  to  six,  and  could  not  there  hear  what  took  place, 
unless  it  were  a  very  great  noise. 

Elizabeth  Allen,  is  wife  of  William  Allen,  baker,  and 
lives  in  the  house  on  the  other  side  of  the  prisoner’s;  can 
hear  all  that  passes  in  the  next  house ;  can  hear  the 
clatter  of  plates  in  the  parlour ;  could  have  heard  any 
struggle  there  ;  could  have  heard  any  loud  noise  or  talk¬ 
ing  in  the  girl’s  room  ;  wrent  to  bed,  on  the  night  in 
question,  about  twxlve  o’clock ;  heard  no  noise,  but  all 
was  quite  still ;  slept  in  the  room  adjoining  the  girls’ 
room  ;  should  have  been  aroused  by  a  noise  or  screaming 
in  that  room. 

Cross-examined. — Did  not  hear  the  watchman  cry  one, 
two,  three,  or  four  o’clock  ;  was  roused  by  the  watchman 
at  a  quarter  past  four;  her  husband  is  deaf ;  there  is  a 
brick  wall  between  the  chambers;  should  have  been 
wakened  by  any  unusual  noise. 

John  Newham  said,  that  his  father  is  a  lace-maker  in 
Poplar-place;  knows  Mary  Green  ;  a  little  girl  named 
Hopewell,  brought  him  a  message  from  her;  he  went  to 
Seals’s.  Asked  Hopewell  what  she  wanted  ;  she  said 
that  Green  said  she  should  like  to  sleep  with  him  for 
three  weeks  ;  Green  said,  yes,  she  should.  Witness  said 
he  should  not  like  it,  and  went  away.  Heard  Green 
say,  about  this  time  last  year,  that  she  was  in  the  family- 
wray,  and  her  mother  too.  Poplar-plaee  is  about  half  a 
mile  from  Carrington-street ;  has  no  knowledge  whatever 
of  Smith. 

Cross-examined.— Had  not  talked  of  this  till  a  week  or 
two  ago  ;  his  brother  told  Smith’s  wife  about  it,  and  she 
went  to  the  lawyer’s.  Did  not  know  that  Smith  was 
taken  up  as  long  ago  as  last  assizes;  knew  of  it  three 
months  ago.  Hopewell  is  not  here,  her  friends  live  in 
Poplar-place. 

Re-examined. — Had  heard  about  a  fortnight  ago  that 
an  attorney  had  been  making  inquiries  in  Poplar-place^ 
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James  Seals  lives  near  where  Green’s  formerly  lived, - 
the  girl  frequently  used  to  come  to  his  house;  remembers 
Hopewell  worked  for  his  wife  at  braces;  has  heard 
Green  say  that  she  should  like  to  be  in  bed  with  a  man  y 
her  mother  was  then  advanced  in  pregnancy,  and  the 
girl  said  she  did  not  know  which  would  eomeiirst.  Has 
heard  her  say  she  was  an  old  thirteen her  mother  did  not 
like  to  tell  her  age  to  every  one,  for  reasons  best  known 
to  herself.  This  was  on  Shrove  Tuesday  last  year. 

Cross-examined. —His  wife  was  absent  at  this  time;  the 
prosecutrix  seldom  spoke  to  him;  she  generally  came  to 
Hopewell,  who  was  an  acquaintance  of  her’s.  Never 
mentioned  this  subject  till  a  week  ago ;  heard  of  the 
prisoner  being  taken  up  at  the  last  assizes. 

The  Learned  Judge  then  very  minutely  and  elaborately 
summed  up  the  evidence,  and  commented  upon  it;  it 
was  very  rightly  observed  by  the  prisoner  that  this  was  a 
kind  of  offence  in  which  the  charge  was  most  easily  made, 
and  one  which  was  very  difficult  to  be  avoided  ;  and  he 
must  also  remark,  that  it  was  a  kind  of  charge  which 
essentially  depends  upon  the  person  who  makes  the 
charge,  and  therefore  it  was  for  the  jury  to  watch  the 
case  carefully,  to  see  whether  the  person  making  the 
charge  was  entitled  to  full  and  implicit  credit,  or  whether 
if  there  was  any  doubt,  to  cast  its  weight  into  the  scale  of 
the  accused  ;  that  indeed  was  always  requisite  to  be  done, 
but  especially  in  so  serious  a  charge  as  one  affecting  a 
man’s  life. ,  Now  in  this  case,  the  whole  mainly  depended 
upon  the  evidence  of  Mary  Green,  and  it  was  right  to 
observe  that  this  differed  from  cases  of  rape  generally  ; 
there  it  happened  that  the  parties  were  usually  in  the 
possession  of  their  senses  and  faculties,  and  it  was  ne¬ 
cessary  to  show  that  all  resources  then  possessed  should 
be  made  use  of,  to  get  rid  of  the  attempt,  and  to  obtain 
assistance.  But  in  this  case  there  was  this  material  dif¬ 
ference  alleged,  that  before  the  attempt  was  made,  such 
a  quantity  of  liquor  had  been  given  to  her,  as  to  render 
her  intoxicated,  and  to  that  degree  sleepy,  that  she  could 
not  only  not  remember  how  she  got  undressed  and  into 
bed,  but  also*  that  she  was  not  awakened  till  she  ex¬ 
perienced  the  violence ;  it  would  be  to  be  observed  what 
was  her  conduct  after  she  awoke  from  this  sleep  thus  as¬ 
cribed  to  liquor ;  it  is  admitted  that  she  did  not  cry  out,, 
but  w  hat  reason  did  she  give  ;  it  was  that  she  was  nearly 
deprived  of  her  breath,  but  when  she  had  got  at  liberty 
from  him,  and  was  getting  out  of  bed,  she  heard  the 
watchman  call,  and  then  she  did  attempt  to  cry  out,  but 
w'as  prevented  by  the  prisoner.  It  appeared  that  a  great 


many  questions  had  been  asked  in  regard  to  time,  uovr 
it  was  always  extremely  difficult  to  speak  exactly  as  to 
space  of  time,  for  when  persons  were  in  distress  or  suffer¬ 
ing,  time  appeared  to  them  much  longer  than  was  the 
fact ;  but  when  there  was  nothing  particular  to  mark  it,, 
it  appeared  to  pass  quickly.  In  regard  to  this  case,  if 
she  was  awake  at  the  time,  it  would  be  natural  to  hear 
of  some  resistance,  and  if  she  had  been  in  an  ordinary 
sleep,  it  w  as  scarcely  possible  to  consider  that  she  should 
not  be  awakened  by  the  attempt,  so  as  to  afford  some 
means  of  resistance  ;  but  if  liquor  had  been  given  to  her 
and  urged  upon  her,  and  the  effect  was  to  produce  a 
heavy  sleep,  then  it  was  likely  that  her  clothes  might  be 
taken  from  her,  and  she  might  not  have  the  power  to 
make  any  resistance.  Now7  he  must  tell  them  that  if 
means  were  used  to  diminish  her  strength,  so  as  to  take 
away  her  power  of  resistance,  then  undoubtedly  it  would 
amount  to  a  rape,  as  if  effected  by  force,  though  deprived 
of  the  power  of  resistance,  for  there  was  no  opportunity 
of  giving  assent.  In  these  cases,  it  w7as  necessary  in  con¬ 
firmation  to  show  that  resistance  had  been  offered,  or  if 
there  had  been  an  opportunity  to  cry  out;  and  another 
material  circumstance  was,  whether  the  party  made  the 
complaint  to  some  person  to  whom  she  might  unbosom 
herself,  before  any  charge  was  made  against  her,  or  sus¬ 
picion  was  excited,  so  as  to  induce  such  a  charge  to  cover 
her  own  shame.  Now  in  this  case  it  was  a  very  material 
circumstance  that  she  had  left  her  master’s  house,  and 
gone  to  her  parents’ home  at  so  untimely  an  hour,  and 
had  knocked  up  her  parents,  who  obtained  the  attendance 
of  the  medical  man  at  so  early  an  hour,  as  half-past  four. 
His  Lordship  then  read  over  the  whole  of  the  prosecu¬ 
trix’s  evidence,  and  commented  on  the  material  points^ 
he  next  read  over  the  other  evidence,  both  in  support  of, 
and  contradiction  to,  her  testimony,  and  minutely 
examined  its  bearings.  In  conclusion,  his  Lordship 
said  that  if  they  believed  the  account  of  the  prosecutrix, 
then  the  case  was  fully  made  out ;  and  therefore  the  sole 
question  was  whether  she  was  entitled  to  credit,  whether 
it  was  done  by  her  assent,  or  forcibly  ;  if  she  in  any  way 
assented,  then  there  was  an  end  to  the  case,  but  if  she 
did  not,  and  especially  if  they  believed  that  anything 
w’as  given  to  deprive  her  of  the  power  of  resistance,  then 
the  charge  of  rape  was  made  out.  There  was,  on  the 
one  hand,  the  fact  that  she  did  not  cry  out,  which  they 
had  heard  explained,  and  on  the  other,  they  had  also  to 
recollect  the  very  early  information  she  had  given.  li 
was  now  for  them  to  decide  on  their  verdict. 
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The  jury  having  conferred  for  a  short  time,  expressed 
a  wish  to  retire,  and  having  been  absent  about  twenty 
minutes,  returned  and  brought  in  a  verdict  of  guilty. 

Smith  having  been  again  placed  at  the  bar,  the  clerk 
of  arraigns  called  upon  him  to  know  if  he  had  any  thing 
to  say  why  sentence  of  death  should  not  be  pronounced 
against  him,  that  he  die  according  to  law.  The  Mar¬ 
shal  of  the  Court  having  made  proclamation  for  silence, 
his  lordship  had  the  black  cap  placed  on  his  head,  and 
he  proceeded  to  pass  sentence  as  follows 

“  Richard  Smith,  you  have  been  convicted  after  a  long, 
patient,  and  deliberate  investigation,  of  the  crime  of  hav¬ 
ing  violated,  against  the  will  of  Mary  Green, — of  having 
violated  her  body  ;  for  which  crime  your  life  is  forfeited 
to  the  offended  laws  of  your  country  ;  and  it  is  now  my 
painful  but  bounden  duty,  to  pass  that  awful  sentence  of 
death  upon  you  ;  I  feel  bound  to  do  so  for  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  the  female  sex,  I  feel  bound  to  do  so  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  domestic  morality ,  I  feel  bound  to  do  so  for 
the  protection  of  servants  from  the  misconduct  of  their 
masters.  You  stood  in  the  relation  of  master  to  this  young 
woman,  in  which  you  were  bound  to  protect  her  from 
the  attacks  of  others,  and  above  all  you  were  forbidden 
yourself  to  attack  her  ;  so  long  as  she  remained  in  your 
service  you  were  bound  to  assist  to  bring  her  up  in  the 
w’ays  of  morality  and  virtue,  and  to  guard  her  against 
every  inroad  ;  but  you  have  violated  these  duties,  and  in 
your  own  person  you  have  violated  hers.  I  am  therefore 
bound  to  pass  the  awfful  sentence  of  the  law  upon  you, 
1  can  hold  out  no  hope  to  you  on  this  side  the  grave,  I 
therefore  exhort  you  to  employ  your  short  remaining 
time  in  repentance  of  this,  and  all  your  other  offences, 
and  endeavour  to  obtain  that  pardon  hereafter  which 
you  may  not  hope  for  here,  and  I  hope  that  you  may  ob¬ 
tain  it.  The  sentence  which  I  now  pronounce  upon  you 
is,  that  you  be  taken  to  the  place  of  execution,  and  there 
be  hanged  by  your  neck  until  you  are  dead,  and  may 
God  Almighty  for  the  sake  of  his  son  Jesus  Christ  have 
mercy  on  your  souk’5 
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LIFE,  BEHAVIOUR,  &  EXECUTION, 


Crime  has  made  another  victim— sin  has  made 
another  bereavement— the  law  has  made  another  sacri¬ 
fice — Richard  Smith  has  suffered  the  penalty  of  death, 
under  the  hands  of  the  public  executioner,  fur  a  crime 
which  the  good  order  of  society  requires  should  meet 
with  condign  punishment. 

The  unfortunate  man,  whose  untimely  fate  we  have 
to  record,  was  a  native  of  the  city  of  London,  and  of  re¬ 
spectable  parents.  His  early  history  is  hidden  under  a 
veil  of  obscurity  which  we  have  not  been  able  to  pene¬ 
trate.  We  believe,  however,  that  his  real  name  is  Jones; 
he  acknowledged  to  the  jailer  that  his  name  was  not 
Smith,  and  his  linen  was  marked  “  R.  J.” — At  a  proper 
age  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  jeweller,  and  a  considerable 
premium  was  paid  to  his  master.  At  the  expiration  of 
his  apprenticeship,  he  commenced  business  on  his  own 
account,  in  New-street-square,  near  Fetter-lane,  we  be¬ 
lieve  in  the  name  of  Jones,  where  for  some  years  he  ap¬ 
peared  to  prosper,  but  it  is  stated  that  losses  in  trade  and 
other  causes,  produced  so  great  a  change  in  his  circum¬ 
stances  that  he  was  obliged  to  relinquish  his  establish¬ 
ment  in  London,  and  retire  into  the  country.  The  death 
of  his  mother  having  occasioned  a  division  of  some  money 
amongst  the  survivors,  a  portion  above  his  share  was  lent 
to  him,  but  having  in  subsequent  years  neglected  torefund 
the  loan*  a  misunderstanding  with  his  family  ensued, 
and  all  correspondence  ceased.  About  ten  years  ago,  be 
left  London,  and,  it  is  believed,  settled  in  Liverpool, 
where  he  carried  on  the  business  of  a  draper.  During 
his  residence  in  thattown,  a  man  and  his  wife  took  lodg¬ 
ings  with  them,  and  were  the  parents  of  the  little  girl 
who  has  been  adopted  by  Mrs.  Smith,  her  mother  being 
dead,  and  the  father  a  man  of  dissipated  character.  The 
partner  in  life  of  the  deceased,  has  been  united  to  him 
twenty-three  years,  but  happily  has  had  no  children. — 
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After  this  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  he  settled 
Huddersfield,  and  resided  there  some  time  ;  the  why  and 
wherefore  he  left  that  place,  is  differently  assigned  ;  but 
one  thing  is  certain,  in  the  month  of  March  last  year,, 
he  and  his  wife  came  to  Nottingham,  and  after  a  short 
search  for  a  suitable  place,  they  entered  upon  the  pre¬ 
mises  in  Carrington-street,  w  here  the  offence  was  com¬ 
mitted  for  which  he  has  forfeited  his  life.  Here  he  car¬ 
ried  on  the  business  of  a  draper,  and  the  shop  is  now  oc¬ 
cupied  by  Mr.  Webster,  a  dealer  in  small-wares.  The 
utmost  secrecy  has  been  maintained  by  the  parties  re¬ 
specting  the  surviving  branches  of  their  family.  Since 
the  trial,  Smith  (for  so  we  shall  call  himjl  has  been 
visited  by  a  brother-in  law, from  London,  who  has  mani¬ 
fested  the  greatest  sympathy  for  his  unfortuate  relative, 
and  much  alleviated  the  dreadful  anguish  of  the  widow. 
There  is  not  the  least  doubt  that  the  connexions  of  the 
family  are  highly  respectable  and  in  good  circumstances, 
the  reasons  are  therefore  obvious  and  creditable  for  their 
remaining  incognito. 

Upon  the  jury  delivering  their  verdict,  he  seemed 
overcome  with  astonishment,  and  raised  his  hand, 
and  struck  the  front  of  the  bar.  He  was  ordered  to 
stand  back  whilst  the  trial  of  Soars  was  finished. 
Whilst  sitting  in  the  dock  he  struck  his  thigh  with 
his  hand,  at  the  same  time  shaking  his  head,  and 
said  “  Weil !  I  am  aware  that  I  must  suffer,  but  I  shall 
declare  my  innocence  to  my  last  moments!”  he  shortly 
after  asked  Mr.  Vason  to  allow'  him  to  retire  for  a  few 
minutes  ;  he  was  allowed  to  go  below,  and  at  this  time 
he  was  very  much  agitated  indeed,  shedding  tears  and 
walking  to  and  fro  very  rapidly  several  times.  He,  how¬ 
ever,  soon  resumed  his  former  calm  composure,  which  he 
ever  after  maintained.  Whilst  receiving  his  awful 
sentence  he  appeared  quite  firm,  and  at  the  close,  bowed 
respectfully.  Being  about  to  descend  the  dock-steps,  as¬ 
sistance  was  offered  to  him,  which  he  refused,  saying  “  I 
feel  quite  myself.”  When  taken  into  his  cell,  he  expressed 
a  desire  to  take  leave  of  his  fellow  prisoners;  they  were 
accordingly  called  together,  and  ranging  themselves  in 
the  form  of  a  half  circle,  he  commenced  at  one  end,  and 
shook  hands  w'ith  them  severally,  at  the  same  time  bid¬ 
ding  them  “  Good  bye.”  This  was  a  very  affecting  scene , 
and  not  one,  from  the  youngest  to  the  eldest,  but  wept 
loudly,  and  shed  tears  of  commiseration  for  his  unhappy 
situation.  Soon  after  this,  his  w  ife  arrived  at  the  prison, 
to  inquire  after  his  fate,  not  having  heard  of  his  sentence  ; 
on  being  told  that  he  had  been  found  guilty  and  sen¬ 
tenced  to  be  hanged,  she  became  almost  frantic,  and  it 
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was  some  time  before  she  could  be  composed;  she  then 
said  “  Richard,  why  did  you  not  try  to  make  it  up,’5 
upon  which  he  answered,  “If  a  glass  of  ale  would  have 
done  it,  I  would  not  have  given  it.” 

Feeling  that  his  tenure  of  life  was  very  precarious,  he 
began  fo  set  his  house  in  order,  and  wishing  to  see  some 
of  his  relatives,  he  wrote  a  letter,  and  then  a  second, 
of  which  the  following  is  a  copy  :  — 

Condemned  Cell,  Town  Jail , 
Nottingham  Mar.  21,  1836. 

Dear  Sisters  and  W  — —  e, 

It's  with  sorrow  I  have  to  write 
to  you  again  hut  fearing  the  letter  I  sent  to  you  last  week 
might  have  'miscarried  as  J  have  not  heard  from  you  I 
have  now  to  beg  of  some  one  of  you  to  come  down  to  me  I 
hope  W - -e  will  do  me  that  last  favour  it  will  be  ne¬ 

cessary  for  him  to  be  here  this  week  if  possible  my  dear 
Hellen  is  as  bad  as  she  can  be  owing  to  my  situation  there 
has  been  every  exertion  used  to  save  my  life  but  all  is  to 
no  purpose  the  judge  ( Bosanquet )  will  not  grant  me  any 
mercy  in  this  life  I  trust  I  shall  find  it  in  another  world 
I  cannot  write  more — may  the  God  of  all  mercies  bless 
and  preserve  you  all  is  the  prayer  of  your  unfortunate 
Brother  RICHD.  SMITH 

P.S.  If  you  don't  come  down  direct  to  Mrs.  Smith 
Watts  Yard  Chesterfield  Street  Nottingham.  R.  S. 

This  letter  produced  the  intended  effect,  Mr.  W.,  the 
brother  in  law,  arrived  in  Nottingham  by  the  Times 
coach,  on  the  night  of  Wednesday  week,  and  not  only 
assisted  the  distressed  wife,  but  also  found  the  means  bv 
which  the  several  deputations  went  over  to  Derby 
and  Warwick,  to  solicit  from  the  judge  a  commutation 
of  the  sentence.  Although  the  crime  was  one  of  the 
greatest  that  can  be  inflicted  upon  civilized  society,  and 
the  testimony  so  conclusive,  that  a  highly  respectable 
jury  were  unanimous  in  their  verdict,  still  the  public 
were  desirous,  if  possible,  that  Smith’s  life  should  have 
been  spared.  Two  deputations  followed  the  judges  on 
their  circuit.  The  Rev.  S.  M‘Lund  and  Mr.  Nunn,  che¬ 
mist,  presented  petitions,  at  Derby,  one  from  the  petit 
jury,  and  the  other  from  the  parents  of  the  girl,  the  latter 
was  couched  in  the  following  terms: — 

“  To  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  John  Barnard  Bosanquet,  Knight, 

one  of  his  Majesty's  Judges  of  Assize,  for  the  Midland 

Circuit. 

“  My  Lord  — We,  the  father  and  mother  of  Mary 
Green,  for  the  violation  of  whose  person  Richard  Smith 
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now  lies  under  condemnation  of  death,  in  the  town  jail 
of  Nottingham,  do  most  earnestly  implore  your  lordship 
to  mitigate  the  severity  of  the  sentence,  and  commute  it 
for  such  other  as  may  spare  the  life  of  the  prisoner. 

“  Your  petitioners,  in  bringing  forward  the  charge 
against  the  prisoner,  Richard  Smith,  were  actuated  by 
no  vindictive  feelings ;  and  now  that  the  trial  is  over, 
they  cannot  but  commiserate  the  awful  situation  of  the 
condemned  ;  whilst  they  contemplate  with  much  dis¬ 
tress,  the  sacrifice  of  human  existence.  Mercy  is  the  pe¬ 
culiar  attribute  of  the  Great  Judge  before  whom  we 
must  all  appear,  and  your  petitioners  would  express 
their  solemn  entreaties,  that  your  lordship  would  here 
on  earth  extend  the  clemency  with  which  you  are  privi¬ 
leged,  to  the  unhappy  man,  who  is  now'  looking  forward 
to  the  punishment  of  death. 

“  Impressed  with  a  deep  sense  of  importance,  in  vindi¬ 
cating  the  laws,  your  petitioners  would,  nevertheless, 
trust,  that  your  lordship  wdll  listen  to  their  earnest 
prayer,  and  by  granting  its  request,  relieve  their  minds 
from  the  heavy  affliction,  arising  from  the  prospect  of 
a  fellow  creature  thus  suddenly  having  his  existence  ter¬ 
minated  by  an  ignominious  death  ;  and  they  would 
again  most  fervently,  yet  humbly,  implore  your  lordship 
that  his  life  may  be  spared.” 

Every  entreaty  however  was  in  vain,  and  the  two  gen¬ 
tlemen  returned  after  a  fruitless  errand. — Still  the 
friends  of  Smith,  as  a  last  desperate  effort,  procured  a 
letter  from  the  mayor,  and  with  this  the  Rev.  H.  Hunter, 
and  Mr.  North,  coal-merchant,  went  to  Warwick, 
but  they  found  the  judge  inexorable.  When  the  result 
was  communicated  to  Smith,  he  received  it  with  great 
firmness.  After  condemnation,  he  was  most  assiduously 
attended  by  the  chaplain,  the  Rev.  S.  M‘Lund,  and  also 
kindly  visited  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Pickering.  His  tranquil¬ 
lity  excited  the  astonishment  of  all  w’ho  witnessed  it. 
His  manner  w^as  cool,  and  collected  j  betraying  no  fear 
of  death,  and  yet  divested  of  that  hardihood  which  is 
characteristic  of  stolidity  associated  with  ignorance  and 
vice.  He  ate  and  drank  heartily,  and  slept  well,  even  to 
the  last.  In  the  several  interviews  with  his  wife,  her 
intense  grief  appeared  now  and  then  to  unnerve  him, 
and  on  one  occasion  he  observed,  that  nothing  but  the 
sight  of  her  distress  would  draw'  a  tear  from  him.  It 
was  evident  that  some  alteration  took  place  after  all 
hope  had  fled,  on  Saturday  night ;  he  appeared  disap¬ 
pointed,  and  rather  less  cheerful.  A  written  document 
was  prepared  by  the  prisoner,  after  trial,  entitled  “  Par- 
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tieulars  relating  to  my  Conviction  for  a  Rape  on  Mary 
Green.”  The  details  he  solemnly  declared  were  true; 
and  four  copies  were  written  and  signed  by  his  own  hand. 
We  have  two  of  them  now  lying  before  us,  they  differ  in 
some  unimportant  particulars,  hut  it  seems  most  unac¬ 
countable  to  us,  that  the  statements  contained  therein 
were  not  introduced  into  his  defence,  for  this  would  have 
been  much  better,  than  laying  down  a  principle,  as  he 
did,  by  an  ingenious  argument,  the  application  of  which 
could  have  little  weight  with  the  jury,  against  the  point 
blank  evidence  for  the  prosecution.  We  repeat,  that  if 
the  statements  in  these  documents  be  true,  it  is  quite 
unaccountable  why  he  did  not  mention  them  on  his  trial; 
an  innocent  man  could  not  have  failed  to  have  done  so, 
and  if  credence  had  been  given  to  them, his  life  would  have 
been  saved.  Be  that  as  it  may ;  w-e  will  transcribe  as  much 
of  the  documents  as  can  with  propriety  be  published, 
and  leave  our  readers  to  form  their  own  opinion. — We 
print  it  exactly  as  it  is  written  : — 

“Particulars  relating  to  my  conviction  for  A 
Rape  on  Mary  Green. — On  thursday  the  23  day  of 
July  1835  about  7  o’clock  in  the  morning  mary  came 
into  the  shop  to  me  and  asked  me  to  let  her  have  A  few 
things  I  let  her  have  about  the  amount  of  five  shillings 
worth  she  then  said  she  w  ould  go  home  and  see  how  her 
father  w  as  before  her  Mrs  got  up  she  then  w^ent  and  took 
the  things  with  her  w  hile  she  was  gone  her  Mrs  got  up 
and  asked  where  she  was  I  told  her  she  did  not  return 
till  past  8  when  her  mistress  scolded  her  for  going  before 
she  had  got  the  parlour  ready  in  the  course  of  the  day 
her  mother  came  when  her  Mrs  gave  her  warning  for 
her  to  leave  at  the  end  of  the  month  in  the  evening  at 
about  5  before  7  she  w’ent  to  the  Coach  office  with  her 
Mrs  and  took  the  child  with  her  she  returned  at  about 
7  and  put  the  child  inside  the  shop  door  and  told  me  her 
Mrs  had  told  her  to  call  and  get  A  Bag  for  the  Dogs  she 
then  went  of  without  saying  any  thing  more  and  re¬ 
turned  at  \  past  8  she  came  in  and  layed  hold  of  the 
childs  hand  and  went  dow  n  the  street  with  her  towards 
her  mothers  she  was  gone  about  A  |  of  an  hour  when 
she  returnd  with  A  small  Basket  she  left  the  child  and 
went  of  Again  and  brought  in  something  for  the  dogs 
she  took  it  down  to  the  kitchen  and  came  up  and  stood 
at  the  door  with  me  she  told  me  what  fine  cherries  there 
was  in  the  market  I  then  gave  her  2d  and  told  her  to  go 
and  get  some  she  went  out  and  was  gone  about  5  minutes 
w'hen  she  came  back  with  some  goosberys  in  her  Apron 
she  told  me  she  bought  them  in  Broadmarsh  she  then. 
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went  down  into  the  kitchen  and  came  up  again  directly 
and  said  her  Mrs  had  left  her  a  few  things  to  Iron  that 
she  would  do  them  to  morrow  as  she  had  plenty  of  time 
before  she  came  home  she  then  came  and  stood  at  the 
shop  door  with  me  at  about  10  o’Clock  or  A  few  minutes 
after  I  told  her  to  lay  the  cloth  for  supper  and  I  would 
shut  up  which  I  did  and  she  layed  the  cloth  I  then  gave 
her  money  and  told  her  to  get  A  pint  and  half  of  ale 
when  she  brought  it  I  poured  her  out  A  Glass  of  it  the 
Glass  will  not  hold  more  than  |  A  pint  which  is  all  the 
ale  she  had  at  home  that  night  she  refused  to  eat  any 
supper  after  I  had  eat  my  supper  I  told  her  to  fetch  me 
some  hotw'ater  from  the  publick  house  she  took  A  Jug 
and  fetched  it  I  then  made  some  Brandy  and  water  and 
gave  her  some  while  she  was  sitting  in  the  parlour  she 
exprest  a  great  wish  to  go  to  London  she  said  as  I  was 
going  there  soon  if  I  would  take  her  and  not  let  her 
Mrs  know  she  would  go  w?ith  me  after  I  had  drank  my 
Brandy  and  water  I  went  into  the  shop  to  put  the  bot¬ 
tle  away  when  I  came  back  she  had  drank  hers  and  had 
put  the  Glass  on  the  chimney  piecef  I  then  sat  down 
she  then  got  up  and  came  across  the  room  to  where  I 
was  sitting  and  put  her  arm  upon  my  sholder  I  then  told 
her  she  had  better  sit  down  at  the  same  time  opening 
my  legs  for  her  to  sit  on  my  knee  she  sit  down  and  suf¬ 
fered  me  to  take  what  liberties  with  her  I  pleased  with¬ 
out  making  any  resistance  I  then  said  we  had  better 
go  to  bed  she  got  up  I  went  and  fastened  the  shop  Door 
while  she  fastened  the  parlour  door  that  leads  out  into 
the  yard  she  then  took  the  candle  and  we  went  up  stairs 
she  then  turned  into  her  Mrs  room  and  sit  down  on  A 
square  Box  I  then  fetched  the  Child  out  of  her  Bed  and 
put  her  into  my  own  the  child  always  slept  with  me 
when  her  Mrs  was  from  home  wre  then  went  into  her 
room  together  and  she  undressed  *  * 

*  *  *  *  * 

I  then  asked  her  if  I  should  come  to  bed  to  her  she  said 
yes  she  could  not  sleep  alone  *  * 

***** 

all  the  time  she  was  in  her  perfect  senses  and  it  was  be¬ 
fore  12  o  clock  I  then  got  up  and  w’ent  to  my  own  bed 
in  the  morning  I  was  awoke  by  her  w  alking  about  and 
trying  the  shop  door  I  went  down  stairs  first  putting  on 
my  trowsers  when  I  found  her  sitting  on  the  steps  in  the 
yard  I  told  her  to  come  in  she  said  she  felt  unwell  she 
came  in  she  said  she  w'ould  take  a  w  alk  as  far  as  Snen- 
ton  I  told  her  she  had  better  not  but  that  1  w  ould  make 
her  some  coffee  she  said  that  A  walk  w  ould  do  her  most 
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good  she  asked  me  if  the  Child  would  not  tell  her  Mrs 
that  she  had  slept  with  me  I  told  her  not  as  she  was 
used  to  it  when  she  was  out  I  then  opened  the  door  for 
her  and  she  went  out  she  turned  down  the  street  towards 
her  father  and  mothers  I  fastened  the  door  again  and 
went  to  bed. 

“  f  in  speaking  about  the  Brandy  and  water  she  told 
me  that  her  mother  always  kept  A  drop  in  the  Bottle 
and  that  she  always  gave  her  A  Drop 

“  R1CHD  SMITH 
“  March  28th  1836. 

On  Monday  last,  he  expressed  a  desire  to  his  brother- 
in-law,  to  make  arrangements  for  his  funeral ;  he  wished, 
from  a  benevolent  feeling,  that  a  debtor  whom  he 
named,  should  make  his  coffin,  and  through  the  means 
of  an  agent,  superintend  and  furnish  the  necessaries  for 
his  interment.  The  debtor  was  introduced  into  the  cell, 
and  the  prisoner,  in  the  most  collected  manner,  gave  in¬ 
structions  ;  stating  what  materials,  and  of  what  length 
the  coffin  should  be,  and  told  him  he  must  measure  him 
for  the  width.  As  to  where  he  was  buried,  was  of  no 
consequence,  he  said,  for  he  knew  the  surgeons  would 
soon  have  his  body.  After  his  directions  were  com¬ 
municated  to  the  joiner,  the  dying  man  turned  round, 
and  with  an  air  of  cheerfulness,  said  to  bis  attendant, 
“  There  Sir,  there’s  not  many  men  could  do  that.” 

On  Tuesday  evening,  he  had  a  final  interview  with 
the  prisoners,  when  he  addressed  them  in  a  feeling  and 
impressive  manner,  and  concluded  with  the  following 
words: — “  I  am  innocent,  I  die  innocent ;  but  I  have 
the  consolations  of  religion  in  my  breast.  Take  warning, 
boys,  by  my  fate,  and  shun  the  paths  of  vice— but  I  die 
innocent.” — He  was  very  frequently  heard  to  exclaim 
after  his  condemnation,  “  I  am  a  legally  murdered  man 
at  the  same  time  striking  his  hands  and  saying,  “  To 
think  that  I  should  come  to  this,  to  die  on  a  scaffold.” 

About  eight  o’clock,  the  Rev.  S.  M‘Lund  left  him  for 
the  night,  and  at  nine,  his  afflicted  wife  took  her  last 
sorrowful  leave  of  him ;  the  scene  was  inexpressibly 
affecting. 

He  retired  to  bed  about  ten  o’clock;  at  about  halfpast, 
when  he  was  thought  to  be  asleep,  he  jumped  out  of 
bed  ;  his  attendant,  who  w  as  reading,  started  from  his 
seat,  being  greatly  surprised  ;  Smith  perceiving  it,  said 
“  Do  you  think,  Sir,  I  am  going  to  run  away,”  and 
laughed  heartily.  He  got  into  bed  again,  and  slept 
soundly  until  a  little  before  three  o’clock  ;  being  awake 
wThen  the  clock  struck,  he  counted  the  strokes,  and  said 
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“  Seven  more  hours  and  then.”  He  then  turned  over, 
went  to  sleep,  and  slept  till  about  five,  when  the  turnkey 
took  the  lock  off  the  door,  and  came  in.  He  got  up, 
went  down  into  the  yard,  washed  himself,  and  after¬ 
wards  finished  dressing.  About  this  time,  the  jailer  in¬ 
formed  him  that  the  time  was  come  for  him  to  be  re¬ 
moved,  upon  which  he  replied,  “  I  am  quite  ready  ;  I 
wish  the  time  was  here,  that  I  might  leave  this  life.” 
On  quitting  the  prison,  he  shook  hands  with  the  turnkey, 
and  desired  to  do  so  with  his  wife,  and  thanked  them 
both  for  their  kindness  to  him  during  his  confinement. 
He  then  stepped  into  a  fly,  provided  for  the  purpose, 
and  was  conveyed  to  the  house  of  correction,  at  twenty 
minutes  to  six.  As  soon  as  he  got  out  of  the  fly,  he 
shook  hands  with  the  governor,  Mr.  Jackson,  and  thank¬ 
ed  him  for  the  kindness  he  received  from  him  previous 
to  his  committal  to  the  jail,  observing,  “  I  had  hoped  to 
have  thanked  you  as  a  free  man.” 

The  first  question  he  asked  after  he  had  got  into  his 
room  was,  “  Is  my  coffin  come?”  which  being  answered 
in  the  affirmative,  he  gave  instructions  for  his  funeral. 
He  inquired  by  which  way  he  should  have  to  ascend 
to  the  drop,  and  as  to  the  situation  of  the  different  wards 
of  the  prison.  The  governor,  who  was  about  to  get  his 
breakfast,  asked  Smith  if  he  would  have  a  cup  of  coffee 
with  him,  to  w  hich  he  replied  “  I  don’t  see  why  I  should 
not  have  a  cup  of  coffee.”  He  drank  two  cups,  and  ate 
four  pieces  of  toast.  At  about  seven  o’clock,  the  Rev. 
S.  M‘Lund  arrived,  and  Mr.  M.  H.  Barker,  who  had 
been  a  neighbour  of  Smith’s,  and  had  assisted  him  and 
his  wife  in  their  unfortunate  situation.  Upon  Mr.  B.*s 
entering,  Smith  shook  hands  with  him,  and  shed  tears — 
when  he  said,  “  Smith,  be  a  man— don’t  give  way  to 
this.”  He  then  requested  to  have  an  interview  with  the 
prisoners  who  had  been  his  associates  in  the  town  jail, 
before  his  trial — they  were  called  into  the  yard  of  the 
prison,  he  shook  hands  with  them  severally,  declaring 
his  innocence,  and  requesting  them  to  read  certain 
chapters  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  which  he  said 
had  been  pointed  out  to  him  by  the  rev.  chaplain ;  at 
this  time  one  of  them,  with  whom  he  had  been  very 
friendly,  burst  into  tears ;  Smith  immediately  said, “Come, 
don’t  cry— be  a  man.” 

Here  he  had  a  conversation  with  those  attending  him, 
upon  a  future  state,  and  he  was  most  attentive  to  every 
word  that  was  uttered  to  him;  he  frequently  said,  “ I 
have  made  my  peace  with  God — I  die  happy,  for  I  am 
innocent — I  could  not  go  at  a  better  time.”  On  inti- 
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mating  his  wish  to  receive  the  holy  communion,  every 
requisite  was  prepared;  but  previous  to  the  ceremony 
he  was  thus  addressed  : — “  Mr.  Smith,  you  are  now,  by 
your  own  request,  about  to  partake  of  one  of  the  most 
solemn  ordinances  attached  to  the  Christian  religion — it 
is  the  symbol  of  redemption  to  fallen  man  ;  and  where 
the  individual  has  made  his  peace  with  God,  has  no  en¬ 
mity  against  his  fellow  men,  and  trusts  in  the  merits  of 
a  Saviour,  it  may  be  the  seal  of  salvation.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  a  person  persists  in  sin — especially  one  iu  your 
awful  condition — if  he  perseveres  in  adhering  to  a  lie, 
and  quits  the  world  to  appear  before  the  Almighty,  with 
a  lie  upon  his  tongue,  this  sacred  emblem  may  be  the 
seal  of  eternal  and  perpetual  torment  in  another  world. 
You  are  standing  now  in  the  presence  of  your  Maker, 
and  in  a  few  short  minutes  you  will  see  him  face  to  face ; 
for  your  own  soul’s  sake,  therefore,  think  well  before 
you  receive  the  sacrament  whether  the  statements 
of  innocence  you  have  made  are  true  or  false,  and  do 
not  throw  away  a  hope  of  the  future.”  In  the  most 
steady  and  earnest  manner  he  again  solemnly  protested 
his  innocence  of  the  charge  for  which  he  was  about  to 
suffer  ;  adding,  that  “  he  well  knew  that  upon  the  truth 
or  falsehood  of  his  assertion  his  future  happiness  or 
misery  depended.  He  had  drawn  up  a  statement,  to 
which  he  would  sign  his  name,  after  receiving  the  sacra¬ 
ment,  and  that  statement  was  true  from  beginning  to 
end.”  The  service  was  then  proceeded  with,  and  his 
demeanour  was  most  attentive  and  devout.  At  the  close 
he  took  a  written  statement  from  his  pocket,  and  re¬ 
quested  pen  and  ink,  w  hich  were  brought.  He  was 
again  very  solemely  admonished  as  to  the  truth  of  this 
statement,  but  he  steadily  persisted  in  his  declaration 
that  “every  word  was  true  from  beginning  to  end,  and 
the  girl  herself  would  acknowledge  it  before  she  died — 
he  was  fully  aware  of  the  consequences— standing  as  he 
was,  upon  the  very  verge  of  eternity— of  telling  a  lie ; 
but  he  should  sign  the  paper,  conscious  of  his  own  in¬ 
nocence.”  He  then  took  the  pen,  and  with  a  steady 
hand  and  composed  countenance,  added  a  line  or  two 
to  the  statement,  and  thpn  wrote  “  Richard  Smith, 
March  30,  1836.” 

He  afterwards,  in  the  presence  of  some  of  the 
magistrates,  narrated  the  circumstances  relating  to 
the  commission  of  the  offence  for  which  he  was  about 
to  suffer,  which  differed  very  little  indeed  from  the 
preceding  account.  He  complained  bitterly  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  deposition  of  the  girl  had  been 
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taken,  of  bis  being  locked  up  in  a  cell,  instead  of  being 
allowed  to  be  present  with  the  aid  of  an  attorney,  of  his 
not  being  allowed  to  put  any  questions  to  the  girl,  as  he 
would  have  been  allowed  in  London.  “  Had  the  ex¬ 
amination  been  a  public  one,  as  in  London,  I  should 
never  have  been  committed.  If  I  had  been  tried  at  the 
Old  Bailey,  I  should  not  have  been  found  guilty.  What 
can  you  expect  from  a  country  jury?”  The  appointed 
time  for  the  execution  having  gone  by,  he  asked  what 
they  wrere  waiting  for,  when  he  was  told  they  were  wait¬ 
ing  for  some  one  who  had  been  sent  to  the  post-office. 
Mr.  Vason,  the  jailer,  soon  after  this  informed  him  his 
time  w  as  up — to  which  he  answered,  “  I  am  ready,  Sir, 
I  am  ready.”  His  hands  were  about  to  be  fastened  be¬ 
hind  him  with  a  pair  of  handcuffs,  instead  of  being 
pinioned  in  the  usual  way,  w  hen  he  requested  to  have 
them  at  liberty  till  he  got  to  the  press-room. 

At  a  quarter-past  ten  o’clock,  (the  Sheriff  having 
waited  the  arrival  of  the  post,  to  alloWr  time  for  the 
most  remote  possibility  of  a  respite)  the  mournful  pro¬ 
cession  left  the  cell  in  which  Smith  had  remained  during 
the  morning,  and  ascended  the  stairs  to  the  room  which 
opens  upon  the  fatal  platform  ;  he  entered  with  a  serious 
but  firm  countenance.  His  stature  was  about  five  feet 
five  inches — light  complexion,  light  sandy  hair,  full  fore¬ 
head,  eyes  rather  sunken,  flat  nose,  and  the  low'er  lip 
projecting — of  a  thin  sharp  visage,  but  muscular  frame, 
his  age  45,  on  the  18th  of  March. 

He  was  decently  attired  in  a  blue  surtout  coat,  with 
black  waistcoat  and  trousers.  He  w'as  not  pinioned, 
and  wore  no  irons,  except  at  the  legs,  which  w^ere  tied 
up  to  prevent  them  dragging  on  the  floor.  The  Rev. 
Chaplain  commenced  the  last  services  of  religion,  during 
w'hich  the  prisoner  knelt  before  a  form,  his  face  covered 
with  his  hands,  and  afterwards  sunk  with  his  head  upon 
the  form,  his  face  still  covered.  At  the  conclusion,  he 
rose,  shook  hands  kindly  w'ith  the  minister,  and  those 
other  friends  who  had  been  with  him,  and  bowed  re¬ 
spectfully  to  the  Mayor,  and  other  Magistrates  who  were 
present. 

Having  seated  himself,  the  fatal  noose  was  adjusted 
round  his  neck,  a  cap  placed  on  his  head,  and  a  pair  of 
handcuffs  put  on  to  hold  his  arms  back,  which  had 
hitherto  been  quite  at  liberty.  He  rose,  W'alked  with 
steady  step  across  the  room,  and  ascended  the  stairs  up 
to  the  platform  without  assistance.  The  executioner 
having  attached  the  rope  to  the  beam,  Smith  with  a  loud 
and  firm  voice  said,  ,s  Gentlemen — Fellow  countrymen, 
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I  die  innocent,  I  die  innocent,  may  God  have  mercy  on 
my  soui.”  Many  voices  responded,  “  Amen,”  in  the 
midst  of  which  he  resumed,  “  I  die  through  perjury,  I 
die  innocent”  Having  ceased,  he  turned,  the  cap  was 
drawn  over  his  face,  the  Chaplain  commenced  reading 
the  funeral  service,  and  the  platform  fell  at  half-past  ten 
o’clock.  For  several  minutes  the  body  was  severely  con¬ 
vulsed,  but  it  was  evident  that  animation  had  ceased, 
and  the  last  moment  of  sensation  to  the  things  of  this 
world  had  arrived. 

It  is  right  to  observe,  that  both  in  regard  to  securing 
the  arms  of  the  prisoner,  and  to  the  working  of  the  drop, 
all  was  done  with  much  greater  celerity  than  on  any 
former  occasion  that  we  remember. 

Till  near  the  period  appointed  for  the  execution,  there 
were  comparatively  but  few  persons  assembled  outside 
the  prison  ;  but  as  ten  o’clock  approached,  nowithstand- 
ing  the  heavy  rain,  many  thousands  had  collected,  though 
certainly  not  so  many  as  on  several  former  occasions. 

The  great  body  of  the  crowd  rapidly  dispersed,  amidst 
much  conversation  and  debate  as  to  bis  dying  words. 

After  hanging  for  nearly  the  usual  time,  the  body  was 
cut  down,  and  conveyed  to  the  residence  of  his  wife,  in 
Chesterfield-street;  the  neighbourhood  was  much  throng¬ 
ed  with  people  waiting  about. 

At  seven  o’clock  in  the  evening,  his  remains  were 
interred  in  the  burial  ground  of  St.  Nicholas’s  church, 
amidst  a  great  concourse  of  spectators. 
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